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No, 4 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 





A merry, merry Christmas and a happy, bright. New Year! 

How sweet. the kind old greetings sound in every heart. and ear. 
No matter how care-burden’d, and no matter how depressed, 

A something in their welcome makes them dear to every breast. 


We heard them in our childhood, when with spirits light. and gay 

We dreamed not, that. life’s joyfulness could ever pass away; . 
And though long years of carefulness have sobered many a heart,, 
A joy still lingers round them which can never quite depart... 


As fits the solemn Christmastide, 

As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, kind friends, our caro) still: 

**Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
To men of gentle will.” 


—William Makepeace Thackeray. 





Charles Dickens 


HE late George Augustus Sala 
in his memoirs of Dickens says: 

his contemporaries in the 
gallery whom I[ have ever 
known—and I have known 
have concurred in stating that he 





many 
was the quickest, the readiest, the aptest 
and most faithful stenographer of his 


time. He had completely mastered the 
difficult and ungrateful art of shorthand; 
a mistress whom you may woo indeed to 
conquest, but upon whom the door must 
be locked and who must be bound in 
links of iron, lest she run away from you 
five minutes after she has given you her 
heart. * * * In his time Charles 


Dickens must have listened to and taken 
down the speeches of nearly every public 
man of the last 


* 


generation. 





There can be no doubt but that this 
early training in listening to and tran- 
scribing was of infinite service to him 
in enabling him to develop the utter- 
ances of his inborn genius to a clear, 
concise and perspicuous style.” 


There is always a position waiting for 
the really competent. Be thorough! 
” * * 


Do your work neatly and systemat- 
ically. Don’t permit your outlines to 
sprawl over the page. 


At the request of a great many writers 
and teachers we are going to reprint the 
splendid series of shorthand penmanship 
drills which appeared in the magazine 
two years ago. 
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The Rules Boiled Down 
Fundamental 


1. Write by sound. 

2. Circle inside curve. 

3. Between reverse curves circle on 
back of first curve. 

4. Join circle to straight 
hands-clock movement. 

5. Circle outside angle. 

6. Between oblique curve and straight 
line circle placed outside. 

7. The base of first consonant (ex- 
ont S before down-strokes) rests on 
ine. 

8. Downward hook—AW, O—on side 
before N, M, R, L, except when pre- 
ceded by a down-stroke. 

9. Upward hook—U, OO—on 
after N, M. 

10. Upward hook on side after K, G, 
when followed by R, L. 

11. Loops at beginning for YE, YA. 

12. When joined to curve, write S in 
same direction as curve. 

13. When S joined to straight line, 
form sharp angle. 

14. Write TH to the right, 


line with 


side 


when 


joined to O, R, L. 


15. Write S or TH in words consist- 
ing of S or TH and a circle vowel, or 
both, with hands-clock movement. 

16. Hooks treated as curves in joining 
S, TH (except in so, us). 

17. Disjoin T and R to express ED 
and ER, OR respectively, after word- 
signs. 

Phrases 


18. Use T for “to” in phrases before 
down-strokes and O, R, L. 

19. Use S for “as” when repeated in 
clause. 

20. Use B for “been” in phrases after 
“has,” “have,” “had.” 

21. Imply “of the” by writing the con- 
nected words close together. 

22. In phrases like “from time to time” 
omit “from” and “to” and join. the 
words. 

23. In phrases like “day after day” 
omit “after” and separate the words. 

24. Omit unimportant words in phrase 
writing. 

25. Write DN for “do not” when pre- 
ceded by a pronoun, and DON for 


“don’t.” 
Reversing 


26. Reverse circle to express T: 
(a) Before or after straight lines 
and between two straight 

lines in same direction. 


(b) Between horizontal and up- 
ward character. 
(c) Between downward character 
and T, D, N, M. 
27. Reverse loop at end of straight 
line to express S. 
28. S followed by a circle is reversed 
before straight lines to express R. 


Omissions 


29. Omit R in such words as “large,” 
“certain,” etc. 

30. Omit R in words beginning with 
“war,” “wor.” 

31. Omit D immediately preceding M, 
V, or J. 

32. Omit T or D when unimportant at 
end of word. 

33. Omit minor vowels 
vowels come together. 

34. Omit U and OW before N, M. 

35. Omit minor vowels. 

Abbreviation 

36. Drop terminations of long words. 

°¥ Express LD final by raising end 
of L. 

38. Write a dot on the line for A be- 
fore W. 

39. Horizontal dash for W in body of 
word. 

40. Dollars by D; hundred by N— 
under; million by M—alongside; thou- 
sand by TH; pounds by P. Combined 
for hundred thousand, etc. 

41. Where a vowel follows the prefix, 
write the initial vowel. 

42. Use prefix forms for the words 
“over,” “under,” “short,” “enter,” “ex- 
tra,” “alter,” “center.” 

43. To express ING and a following 
——" Gea” “oa “ee “ee 
“this,” write the sign in the ING posi- 
tion. 

44. Modify slant of S at end of words 
to express X. 

45. In unusual words containing sev- 
eral successive vowels separate the syl- 
lables. 


where - two 


We have received an interesting and 
encouraging report about the progress 
of the National Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association from its energetic and popu- 
lar secretary, Mr. W. I. Tinus, and regret 
that we are unable to give space to it in 
this issue. Mr. Tinus reports that many 
teachers have registered with the asso- 
ciation during the year, although in some 
instances they will be unable to attend 
the annual convention. The indications 
are that the next meeting will be un- 
usually successful. 
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Honesty at a Premium 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





A Course in Business English 
(See Gregg Writer for September, October and November) 





The Verb—Continued 


students are mature 


and expected to 


have had a grammar school education.) 


( and could mean knowledge, thence 
ability; may and might mean to be Incorrect Correct 
strong if hindrances are removed; must That individual is That person is a 


and /jave and had mean to possess. 
These words should each be used in 
harmony with its specific and primitive 
sense 

Can is used to show that the subject 
is able to do something. 

ust shows necessity or obligation. 
May is used to show that the subject is 
permitted to do something. Use can in 
speaking of what is possible, may in 
speaking of what is permissible. 


Say Do Not Say 


Can I come in? 
Can I be excused? 


May I come in? 
May I be excused? 


a friend of mine. 
In which street do 
you live? 

In which avenue is 
he to be found? 
In which  boule- 
vard is the finest 

church ? 


Note.—People do 


friend of mine. 
On which street 
do you live? 

On which avenue 
is he to be found? 
On which boule- 
vard is the finest 
church ? 


not live in the 


street, but on or upon it. Children play 


both in and on the street 


is not necessarily 
does not live in a 


On the street 
the street One 


river, but on it—on 


the banks. The banks of the river are 
to the river what the sides of the street 


If you are true, If you are true, are to the street. 
you may safely you can safely : . 
fail in all other fail in all other How many daysts How many days 
respects respects there in the are there in the 
week ? week ? 
Correct Use In response to In answer to your 


He went away the second time and 
prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me, except I 
drink it, thy will be done. 

May I have that French book? 

Yes, but can you read it? 

Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye 
must be born again 

He can lift with one hand. 

He could read at two years of age 

Vay you live long and be happy. 

I hoped he might come 

Could he do the work? 

The student would talk so he was sus- 
pended 

(Our work in the Writer is that of 
the teacher, not the author. It is sug 
gestive and of the classroom. It its 
meant to be conversational and to touch 
the essentials of English only. We shall 
be glad to add to any one point those 
explanations that any reader desires. 
We write for teachers in business 
schools whose classes are ungraded, 
where time is limited and where the 


your letter of 
March 31, we 
would state that 
most all literary 
people of note 
employ an aman- 
uensis 


Note.—Common 


letter of March 
31, we state that 
almost all literary 
people of note 
employ amanuen- 
ses. 


mistakes We an- 


swer questions; reply to charges or as- 
sertions; we respond to invitations. In 
answering letters for the purpose of giv- 
ing information, do not say, “In reply 


” 


to your letter, 
letter,” etc. 


“Most” means the 


or, “In response to your 


greatest amount. 


“Almost” means nearly. 


We were to Chi- 
cago to the great 
furniture exhibit. 


If it don’t contain 
an ad. it can ap- 
pear regularly 
and make money 
for the publishers 


We were in Chi- 
cago at the great 
furniture exhibit 


If it doesn’t con- 
tain an ad it can 
appear, etc 


' 
‘ 
- 
i] 
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Note.—Don’t use “don’t” for doesn’t. 
Don’t is a contraction of “do not”; 
“doesn’t” is a contraction of “does not.” 
You would not say “if it do not,” but, 
“if it does not.” Omit the period after 
“ad,” “per cent,” etc. 


Can I have the 
pleasure of your 
company to the 
theater ? 


“May” asks or grants permission; 
“can” has reference to ability. 


What a splendid What an excellent 
cup of coffee! cup of coffee! 


“Splendid,” “immense,” “prodigious,” 
are favorite extravagances with Ameri- 
cans. 


His anteccdents 
were loyal. 


He anticipated se- 
rious loss. 


May I have, etc. 


His ancestors were 
loyal. 


He expected seri- 
ous loss. 


I'll try and suc-- I'll try to succeed. 


ceed. 


Note.—‘“T’ll try and succeed” is equiv- 
alent to saying “I'll try and I’ll succeed.” 
One may try, but not succeed. 


I love my friend. 
I like my dog. 


I like my friend. 
I love my dog. 


Note.—Like signifies fondness; love 
signifies affection. Love is responsive. 
We can only love that which is respon- 
sive to the attributes of our own soul. 


I will visit New I 
York in June and 
will then hope to 
meet you person- 
ally. 


shall visit New 
York in June and 
shall then hope to 
meet you person- 
ally. 


The foregoing rea- 
son is sufficient. 


The above reason 
is sufficient. 


Note.—That which is above on the 


written page does not always appear 
above on the printed page. 


The acoustics of 
Orchestra Hall 
is almost perfect. 


The acoustics of 
Orchestra Hall 
are almost per- 
fect. 


Note.—Names of sciences in—ics, as 
acoustics, mathematics, physics, etc., 
are usually treated as singular. 


I am afraid it is_ I fear it is true. 


true. 


I have traveled 
over all the 
United States. 


I have traveled all 
over the United 
States. 


It is known to him 
alone. 


He has another 
one at home. 


“Mr. Chairman,” 
said Mr. Butler 
of Pennsylvania, 
“I move to strike 
out as many 
words as are nec- 
essary.” 


We will be under 
obligation if you 
will respond fully 
at your earliest 
convenience. 


Note.—With “TI” 


It is known to him 
only. 


He has another at 
home. 


Mr. Chairman... 
I move to strike 
out as many 
words as are un- 
necessary. Or, 
~ese Strike 
out all unneces- 
sary words. 


We shall be under 
obligation, etc. 


or “we,” the aux- 


iliary “will” properly expresses resolu- 
tion, promise; not mere prediction. 


On the fourth of 
March next I 
will, if I live, 
have served four- 
teen years in the 
Senate. 


Every one of the 
little children, 
whose ages range 
from 5 to 8, were 
gotten out of the 
burning building. 


Agreeable to in- 
structions, we 
cordially invite 
you to meet in 
the city of Chi- 
cago. 


On the fourth of 
March next, I 
shall, if I live, 
have served four- 
teen years in the 
Senate. 


Every one of the 
little children, 
whose ages range 
from five to eight, 
was removed 
from the burning 
building. 


4greeably to in- 
structions, we 
cordially invite 
you to meet in 
the city of Chi- 
cago. 


Note.—“Agreeable” describes the per- 
son; “agreeably,” the act. 


It is him they do 
not want. 


It is he they do 
not want. Or, He 
is the man they 
do not want. 


Questions Answered 


1. Good 


usage recommends that we 


say “the schools of Chicago” rather than 


“Chicago’s schools” ; 
accident” 
cause.” 

that we save the possessive in ’s (or 
Saxon genitive) for living beings. 
things, for 
everything except beings—the possessive 


rather 


than 
In other words, it recommends 


abstract ideas, 


“the cause of the 
“the accident’s 


, 


For 


for cities— 
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in of (or Norman genitive) is pre- 
ferred. Thus we say, “Napoleon’s hat,” 
and “the rim of Napoleon’s hat,” instead 
of “Napoleon’s hat’s rim.” The news- 
papers, perhaps to save space, have 
fallen into the habit of talking about 
“Chicago’s interests,” “Evanston’s water- 
works,” “America’s navy,” etc.; but it 
is better not to imitate these expressions. 
Such matters are matters, not of right 
and wrong, but of better and worse. 

2. While got is usually better than 
gotten as a past participle, the two words 
have, in one case, different meanings. 
“T have got my lesson” is perhaps prefer- 
able to “I have gotten my lesson.” But 
“T have got to be a scholar” means, “I 
must be a scholar”; while, “I have got- 
ten to be a scholar” is, well—perhaps a 
boast. 

3. Good use prescribes he drank, but 
he has drunk (not he has drank). 

4. Anybody else’s, or anybody's clse— 
which is in better use? For most places, 
the former. Thus: “Anybody else’s 
dog would have been shot for his sheep- 
stealing.” But anybody's else is often 
preferable at the end of the clause or 
sentence. Thus: “If the dog had been 


anybody else’s it would have been shot; 
unfortunately, 


it was nobody’s else.” 
The distinction has ceased to be a mat- 
ter of logic, and become a matter of eu- 
phony. Of course, else is strictly an 
adjective, and might seem to be exempt 
from the possessive case. But adjectives 
have always had a way of growing fast 
to nouns and becoming part of them: 
e. g. sweetbriar, Redfern, Goodman. 
Though else is not written as a part of 
the noun anybody (which is already 
long enough), it is often felt as a part 
of the noun. What you think is not 
always anybody else; it is often, any- 
bodyelse. As a matter of fact, the word 
anybody itself is really two words grown 
together till we do not think of them as 
adjective + noun. 


Certain Unusual Plurals 


Query: What is the plural of each of 
the following forms?—Miss, Mrs., Mis- 
tress, Master, Mr., Miss Brown, Mrs. 
Brown, Master Brown, Mr. Brown. 

Answer: Misses, Madams, or the 
French Mesdames, Mistresses, Masters, 
Messrs. (from the French Messicurs), 
the Miss Browns, the Mrs. Browns, the 
Master Browns, the Mr. Browns, or in 
direct address (the) Messrs. Brown. 

This question, like every other of Eng- 
lish usage, must be answered by refer- 


ring to writers of literary English rather 
than to grammar books stating the opin- 
ion of individuals who have perhaps not 
even a speaking acquaintance with good 
English. 

In an early edition of “A Practical 
and Critical Grammar of the English 
Language,” by Noble Butler, may be 
found a good compilation showing the 
usage of many good writers as to the 
plurals here considered. The passage is 
as follows: 


Proper names take the plural form 
when two or more persons of the same 
name are classed together; as, “The 
Mortons.” So when a title, such as 
Miss, Mr., etc., is prefixed; as, “The 
Miss Mortons,” “The Mr. Mortons,” 
“The Dr. Mortons,” “The Mrs. Mortons.” 

Remark.—Some writers, not of the 
highest class, imitate the French con- 
struction, and give the plural form to 
the title only; as, “The Misses Mor- 
ton.” Some give the plural form to 
both the name and the title; as, “The 
Misses Mortons.” No classical author 
makes use of either of the two latter 
forms. Some grammarians say that 
when the title is preceded by a numeral 
the name is pluralized, but that without 
a numeral the title is pluralized; as, 
“The two Miss Mortons;” “The Misses 
Morton.” In classical usage there is 
no foundation for this distinction. The 
following examples show the correct 
form: “The Miss Flamboroughs.’”— 
Goldsmith. “The Miss Hornecks,’— 
Washington Irving. “The Miss 
Browns.’’—Maria Edgeworth. “The 
Miss Braughtons.’—Miss Burney. “The 
Miss’ Berrys.”—Sidney Smith. “The 
Miss Lucases and the Miss Bennets.”— 
Miss Austen. “The Master Crumm- 
leses.”—Dickens. “The four Miss Ru- 
bricks;” “The Miss Bertrams.”’—Sir 
Walter Scott. “The six Miss Row- 
bolds.’”—Byron. “The Miss Gandishes.” 
—Thackeray. “The Miss Burtons.”— 
Bulwer. “The Miss Montgomerys.”— 
T. Moore. “The Miss Harpers.”—Miss 
Yonge “If there are Mr. Egertons 
there must be Miss Grahams to suit 
them.’—Miss Sewell. “May there not 
be Sir Isaac Newtons in every science?” 
—Dr. Watts. “Duchesses and Lady 
Marys.’—Pope. “The Miss Hills.”—T. 
Campbell. “Were he twenty Sir John 
Falstaffs.”’-—Shakespeare. “The two 
Mr. Wellers.’’—Dickens. “Are there 
any Miss A s at Bromburg?”’— 
Hood. “One of the Prince Radziwils.” 
—Hood. “The Honorable Miss Holme- 
Pierreponts.” —Miss A. B. Edwards. 
“The Madame Denises;” “Abbe Mig- 
nots.”—Carlyle. “The Miss Bailies.”— 
J. G. Lockhart. “The Miss Grants.”— 
Prof. Wilson. “The two Miss Towar- 
dins.”’—Chesterfield. “Three Dr. Swifts, 
two Lady Bridgewaters.”—Pope. “The 
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Miss Fords.’—Miss Kavanagh. “Fifty 
Mrs. Ellisons.’’—Fielding. “Where we 
found the two Mrs. W——s and the 
three Miss Allens.’’—Sir James Mack- 
intosh. “The Miss Halls.’’"—Miss Lan- 
dor. “One of the Miss Germains.”’— 
Macaulay. “The Lord Strutts.’’—Ar- 
buthnot. “If it rained Duke Georges 
nine days.’’—Carlyle. “The Miss Dod- 
sons.""—George Eliot. “The two Miss 


Pecksniffs being a pretty good match 
for the three Miss Chuzzlewits.”—Dick- 
ens. In the following passages Mr. 
Dickens ridicules the affected form 
which some modern writers use: “The 
Miss Crumptons, or, to quote the au- 
thority of the inscription on the gar- 
den-gate of Minerva House, Hammer- 
smith, the Misses Crumpton.” “I beg 
to be kindly remembered to Count D’Or- 
say and to your nieces. I was going to 
say ‘the Misses Power,’ but it looks so 
like the blueboard at a Ladies’ School 
that I stopped short.” 

The name and the title may be con- 
sidered as forming one compound noun, 
as the words do in John Smith, or the 
John Smiths. Or the title may some- 
times be considered as an adjective; 
thus, the word Miss comprehends the 
ideas expressed by the words unmar- 
ried and female. 

If a title is used with two or more 
different names, it is made plural; as, 
“Misses Julia and Maria Morton;” “The 
Lords Oxford and Chesterfield.”” With 
the title Messrs., borrowed from the 
French, the name remains singular; 
as, “The Messrs. Morton.” 

If a name ends in a hissing sound, an 
additional hissing syllable should not be 
added as plural. The form Joneses has 
a disagreeable sound, as also Missises 
would have, and we instinctively avoid 
the repetition of the sibilant here just 
as we do in the expressions for Jesus’ 
sake, for conscience’ sake, for goodness’ 
sake, and so on. Jones may, of course, 
be called a plural as well as a singular 
form, just as deer, sheep, and others are 
either singular or plural, according to 
use. 

The article the seems needful in these 
plurals only when one is designating 
particular persons; otherwise we do not 
need it, as may be seen from the 
citations above quoted. We should also 
distinguish between the case of a sim- 
ple plural, and that of a formal saluta- 
tion or address, since usage has worked 
in two directions. The French form 
Mesdames is especially convenient when- 
ever one wishes to indicate a number of 
ladies; as, (the) Mesdames Gray, 
Brown, and White. There is no reason 
why Madams should not be used here 
except that usage has given an unpleas- 
ant connotation to the word. However, 


upon the lips of elderly gentlemen of 
old-school courteousness, the stately 
“Madam” still has decided charm. 

A satisfactory test as to the best use 
in language in cases where authority 
differs may often be made by seeking 
the line of least resistance—that is, the 
line of natural development—in oral 
speech. Fancy, for exampie, that the 
daughters of your neighbor Jones are 
passing, and state the fact swiftly to 
yourself. You will almost surely say, 
“There go the Miss Jones.” Certainly 
the unschooled tongue will so speak and 
will thus indicate the natural tendency 
of speech. But let the name be Brown 
or Smith, and, just as naturally, one will 
say, “There go the Miss Browns,” 


“Here come the Mrs. Smiths and here 


the Mr. ‘Lanes.” For, as Mr. Percival 
Chubb charmingly phrases it, “It is the 
ear and not the script or print that is the 
first, as it is the final arbiter and nurse 
of all lovely speech and song.” 

Salem, Oregon, Nov. 8, 1905. 
Dear Mrs. Raymond: 

Please state the form of the verb 
that should be used in the subordinate 
clauses of the following sentences: 

1. I am a man that (has) (have) trav- 
eled and seen many countries. 

2. I am a plain, blunt man that (love) 
(loves) my friend. 

Please answer through the columns 
of the English Department, and oblige 

Yours truly, 
N. C. B. 

The correct forms are “I am a man 
that has seen, and traveled much”; “I 
am a plain, blunt man that loves my 
friend.” The antecedent in each case is 
“Man.” 

I know that grammarians indulge in 
more or less laxity in giving instructions 
relative to sentences of this kind, but 
I believe this construction requires the 
singular verb. All grammarians agree 
as to the antecedent, only they occa- 
sionally shift to the subject noun or 
pronoun in the principal clause, but there 
is no logical ground for their doing so. 


Think success and you will more than 
likely attain it. Think failure and it 
will not be slow in putting in an appear- 
ance. 

ok * K 

“Repetition, iteration and reiteration of 
a truth serve to fix it in the mind. In 
this way great men read and reread the 
thoughts of other great men, and in a 
while these blessed thoughts find perma- 
nent lodgment in the mind.” 
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Character Building 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Some Stenographic Slips 
By S. Q. Whiffletree 


{This article, which appeared in the 
November issue of Success Magazine, 
is a most interesting—and significant— 
contribution to shorthand literature.— 


A certain man in New York City 
gains his living by his pen, in sense, but 
not in fact; for, while he is a writer for 
periodicals, he does not write. He uses 
a typewriter in duality of being, a girl 
and a machine. Some years of experi- 
ence with the combination has resulted 
in his acquiring the following: 

1. A sprinkle of hodden gray in an 
otherwise russet head of hair. 

2. An active current account in the 
pardonable department of the profanity 
section of the Recording Angel’s Bu- 
reau. 

3. An unwholesome joy in “English 
as she is born of stenographic notes.” 

4. A peculiar regard for the young 
woman who advertises that she is “rapid, 
accurate, and educated,” in a typewriting 
sense. 

In the earlier stages of his experience 
he was amazed, indignant, irritated, and 
exasperated, by turns, but in time he 
learned to accept the inevitable. Then 
began he to keep a book, in which were 
recorded a few, a very few, of the mis- 
takes of his amanuenses. He became a 
philosopher, in order to seek the cause 
of the effect. He found this course to 
be of a double-headed sort, thus: (a) 
the basic defect of all systems of stenog- 
raphy, and (b) the superficial education 
of the average “graduate” of public or 
high schools linked to the carelessness 
and ignorance that such an education 
breeds. 

* * * 

As to the first, you are probably aware 
that a stenographer, when “taking” dic- 
tation, practically dispenses with the 
signs that stand for vowels, using con- 
sonant signs only, thus getting a sort of 
skeleton outline of the word. This is, 
as stated, a defect indeed. The context, 
together with the position in which the 
word itself is written in relation to the 
ruled lines in the notebook is supposed 
to enable one to supply the missing vow- 
els or make sense of the word. Thus, in 
the word “success,” the stenographer 
would use the consonantal outline, “S— 
K—S,” writing, as she does, phonetically, 
or by sound. Now, if the sentence you 
dictated to her ran, “The circulation of 
that popular magazine, ‘S—K-—S,’ is in- 
creasing rapidly,” the identity of the 


needed vowels would be apparently ob- 
vious, thanks to the context—that is, 
obvious to a stenographer of an intelli- 
gent sort. But, as “S—K—S” is also 
the consonantal outline for sikhs, socks, 
seeks, sucks, skies, and so forth, you are 
very likely to read that “that popular 
magazine, ‘Socks,’ is increasing, etc.” 

Before quoting from the book afore- 
said, it may be remarked that, if the 
everyday stenographer is weak other- 
wise, she is generally strong in commas 
and capitals. Her rule of conduct, in a 
punctuative sense, seems to be, “When 
in doubt, tap the comma key,” and also, 
hit the “upper case” at frequent inter- 
vals. The result is something like this: 
“The token Has, been Well, Described, 
as, the Fiery, cross of, India, Although 
it, would, Not appear that, its Signifi- 
cance, was as, Direct And Precise, as, 
that, of, The Famous highland, war Sig- 
nal.” 

Ask her why she thus grieves your 
spirit, and she may tell you that she 
“learnt it that way at college.” 

* * * 

Now for the extracts from the book, 
and let it be said that they are given pre- 
cisely as they came to the man, hot from 
the typewriter roller. There has been 
no pruning, adorning, or marring. 

“The far-off summons of the matin 
bell,’ was butchered thus: “The far of 
Simmons of the mutton bill.” 

“*Spawn of Satan!’ cried the prelate, 
shaking his staff at the malcontent,” dic- 
tated the man, in clear and clarion tones, 
and “ ‘Spool of Satin,’ cried the prelate, 
shocking his staff at the male-content,” 
merrily transcribed the writer. 

“The doctor looked grave as the sick 
child stirred uneasily on her crib,” was 
rendered, “The dear looked grief as the 
sick child stared uneasily at the crab.” 

“The beating that Ericsson had given 
Karl was wasted on the latter,” was in- 
geniously mutilated thus: “The batting 
that Ericsson had given Karl was waist 
on the latter.” Karl was evidently bent 
on playing Falstaff. 

Sometimes the apparent sense of the 
mis-sense of the thing is charming. For 
instance, doesn’t “The litter that was the 
outcome of the pen, etc.,” suggest the 
old farmyard with a bunch of squealing 
piglets escaping from their ordained 
quarters? Yet the man, when he dic- 
tated, “The letter was the outcome of 
the pen of, etc.,” had no thought of pork 
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Or, again, “His career was 
to be thenceforward as the path of an 


within him. 


arrow in the direction of popular re- 
form,’ was made to read, “His career 
was to be thenceforward as the pith of 
marrow in the duration of popular re- 
form.” 

This is one girl’s partial record for 
one day. She left on the next, by the 
way. “Canterbury bells,” were meta- 
morphosed into “Canterbury balls,” a 
most unusual print. “I will add up your 
account,” came out, “I will do up your 
account,” which was enough to alarm 
any honest debtor. 

* * * 

“The deed shocked the nation to the 
heart-core,” was what was said, and the 
typewriter evolved, “The dead shocked 
the notion to the hard car.” “The site 
of the mansion” was the intention, and, 
“The sight of the mason,” the result. 
“Bills of lading” were hardly recogniz- 
able as “balls of loading.” “His heart 
was warmed by the glee,” was rendered, 
“His heart was wormed by the glow.” 
“The rumor was but transient, though,” 
was hardly recognizable as “The rammer 
was trains end through.” A _ rear-end 
collision was evidently in that girl’s 
mind. 

“As manna fed the Jews,” was in- 
geniously tortured by another young 
woman into, “As mamma fed the jays.” 
Yet she was a Sunday-school teacher. 

When “The Battle of Waterloo,” after 
going through the ordeal of the note- 
book and the machine, came out as “The 
bottle of water l’eau,” the man, aston- 
ished, determined on tracing the mental 
processes by which the stenographer had 
“arrived.” This is how she explained 
herself: “Well, the outline of ‘battle’ 
and ‘bottle’ is the same, you know, and 
I just made it out ‘bottle’; and, of course, 
when I saw water after that, I was sure 
that bottle was right—water and bottle, 
you know—and then I come to the ‘l’ 
sign that was after the water, and | 
knew that there was a vowel there and 
I couldn’t make it out until I remem- 
bered that ‘’’ with ‘eau’ after it is 
French for water, and you know I 
learned French at high school, and so, 
as water was the word before, I thought 
for sure that you meant ‘l’ with the ‘oo’ 
for ‘l’eau,’ the French for water, and so 
I just wrote it that way.” 

“But,” said the man, “the sentence 
reads, ‘The nearest historic parallel is 
to be found in the situation that imme- 
diately preceded the battle of Waterloo.’ 
Now, in view of that sentence, oughtn’t 


your common sense to have told you that 
I couldn’t possibly have said ‘bottle of 
water l’eau?’” 

“I s’pose so,” replied the high-school 
graduate, who had studied French, and 
that was all she could offer in the way 
of explanation or defense. 


* * * 


“Kine, knee-deep in fragrant clover,” 
was cryptically rendered, “Keen no dip 
in frogrent clever.” The perpetrator 
was on the eve of entering one of the 
most famous of women’s colleges in 
order to “complete her education.” She 
attempted to condone the “keen, etc.,” 
by explaining that she did not intend to 
become a professional stenographer, any- 
way. 

“Plays, creeps, and laughs, the inno- 
cent,” crooned the man, one day, mouth- 
ing the opening lines of some projected 
baby verses. When the _ typewriter 
tapped out, “Plays craps and, leaves the 
innocent,” he scanned her visage closely. 

He said, “The voice of Dr. Jocelyn 
was heard calling for assistance,” and it 
came out, “The vice of Dr. Josh Lane 
was hard killing four assistants.” 

As dictated it was, “The hollow dron- 
ing of the mill wheel.” As typewritten 
it was, “The hollow draining of the mile 
whale,” which is a fairly big contrast, by 
the way. 

When “But she held Jake too dearly 
for that, and so—passed on,” was dic- 
tated, and it came out, “But she held 
Jacks, two, drawing for that and so 
passed, one,” would it have been unjust 
to credit the girl at the machine with an 
elementary knowledge of gambling? 

“Dennis, let him have the pass at cut 
rates,” was transformed into, “Dennis, 
let him have the puss at cat rats.” When 
the man asked her just what she meant 
by it, she frankly answered that she 
didn’t know. 

* * * 

Sometimes the stenographer adds a 
word to the language that is strikingly 
reminiscent of “Alice in Wonderland’— 
thus: “A mess of brains spread like 
brown lace-work over the Klep-slap.” 
That it should have been, “A mass of 
briars spread like brown lace over the 
cliff slope,” is neither here nor there. 
A girl who could evoke “Klep-slap” is 
capable of great things. The man told 


her so when he discharged her, feeling, 
as he did so, that the universal-language 
people needed her badly. 

The question of international alliances 
must have been humming in the ears of 
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the girl above the keys when she caused 
“On account of this, Ethel’s life was 
marred for all time,” to appear, “On a 
Count of those, Ethel’s love was married 
for ill times.” 

Occasionally a new beast or bird is 
discovered by the typewriter, thus: 
“The sea-quail was, etc.,” the intention 
being, “The sequel was, etc.” This was in 
line with a blunder made by the same 
girl, who avowed that a “gull! sunk the 
schooner,” instead of “a gale.” On an- 
other occasion she declared that a pair 
of lovers “hatched up a pretty squirrel,” 
instead of their having “patched up a 
petty quarrel.” 

Having confessed that once upon a 
time she had been a waitress in a popu- 
lar restaurant, the reason is clear why 
“Foist the males of the dynasty” was 
clicked out, “First, the meals of the 
dinnersty.” This sounds like a “made- 
up,” but it is fearful fact. 

“The president was heard with ac- 
claim,” dictated the man. “The present 
was hard with a clam,” was what the 
typewriter insisted that he had said, as 
she tearfully hunted for her notes. 

* * * 


In some stenographic systems an ar- 
bitrary sign may stand for one, two, or 
even three words. Sometimes the mis- 
translation of one of these signs leads 
to funny results. For instance, it was 
toward the end of a love story, and the 
girl was expressing herself as tired of 
her narrow round of duties and wanting 
an opportunity in life. To this the so- 
far-undeclared youth ought to have re- 
plied, according to the dictation of the 
man, “Alice, let me be your opportun- 
ity!” But the grammalogue for “par- 
ticular” and “opportunity” were the 
same in the system used by the man’s 
stenographer, and so she made Edwin 
plead, “Alice, let me be your particular.” 

Because of the droll typewritten truth 
of the assertion that “He is the sawed- 
off man that one instinctively looks down 
upon,” the departure from the original, 
which, was, “He is the sort of man one 
instinctively looks down upon,” was for- 
given. 

During a political campaign the man 
dictated, “The chattering policy of the 
party is of an amazing sort. Irrespon- 
sible talk seems to have taken the place 
of concerted action, so far as the leaders 
are concerned.” But, according to the 
typewriter, he had declared, “The chat- 
tering Pollies of the party 7s of an amaz- 
ing sort. Irresponsible tick seems to 
have taken the place of concerted coin, 


as far as the leaders are concerned.” 
He had to admit that his employe had 
unknowingly written much truth. 

A bright-haired, bonnie-faced girl, 
with a whole stack of diplomas and ref- 
erences, held a position with the man 
for one day. Seventy times and seven, 
more or less, did he forgive her blun- 
ders during that day; but when, toward 
evening, he spake, “Fate creeps slowly 
along Time’s corridors,” and she made 
it appear “Feet creep slyly along Tom’s 
car-doors,” it was too much. 

In another instance it was announced, 
in reference to some of the stars of a 
metropolitan dog show, that “The Italian 
greyhound is a dog of high degree.” The 
man read that he had avowed that “The 
Italian greyhound is a Dago of high 
dagger.” This, by the way, was an illus- 
trative instance of the manner in which 
the indifferent stenographer blunders to 
a conclusion. Thus, “d—ge” is the con- 
sonantal outline for dog, dago, and sev- 
eral other words. “D—gr” is the out- 
line of degree, dagger, and lots of other 
things. Now, a moment’s reflection in 
conriection with the context would have 
given the clue to the words that the 
outlines represented. But she had been 
impressed with the word “Italian” in 
the sentence. Now, “dago” being, in the 
vernacular, an Italian, “d—g” was surely 
dago, and, as all dagos are supposed to 
carry daggers, why, “d+gr” was, of 
course, “dagger,” and there you are. 


How It Worked 


An office man was entertaining a caller 
—an intimate friend—one day, and dur- 
ing the course of the conversation he 
said: “Do you see that office boy of 
mine? He has the greatest scheme you 
ever heard of. He is a bright little fel- 
low, and can ‘spot’ a bore as far as he 
can see him. When one of that ilk comes 
into my office this boy will give him 
about so much time and then, coming 
into my office, say, apologetically, ‘Mr. 
Jones, have you overlooked that engage- 


- ment you had at 2:45 (or 5:10, naming 


a time five or ten minutes ahead) ?’? This 
gives me a chance to get rid of the un- 
desirable visitor without offense. Great 
scheme, isn’t it?” 

The visitor assented heartily, but had 
no sooner done so than the office boy 
appeared, holding his watch in his hands, 
saying: “Mr. Jones, have you over- 
looked your 11:35 appointment?”—Cur- 
tain. 
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Business Letter 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Simple Legal Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Which? 


UR very earnest reader and 
writer, Mr. P. R. Van Frank, 





‘0 





suggests that we lay down 
ay some law regarding correct 
ee outlines for certain words 





where the outlines are given differently 
in different Gregg publications.” He 
has held the “rank” of “authority” to 
be: “Learners’ Plates, Dictionary, Man- 
ual, and, lastly, the general plates in the 
magazine. 

To every writer of Gregg Shorthand, 
the manual should come first and fore- 
most. No other text is required in order 
to master the system and use it. All 
other books are supplementary, as an aid 
in facilitating the acquirement of the 
system and demonstrating its practical 
application. 

Second to the manual comes the 
Gregg Writer. This is a supplementary 
instructor; to some elementary, in that 
it teaches many who are unable to attend 
school. It gives pointers and sugges- 
tions here and there which to many may 
not otherwise be available. These sug- 
gestions are almost indispensable to any 
writer or teachef, and when in printed 
form are much easier remembered. Al- 
though placing the manual first, the stu- 
dent of the magazine has this decided 
advantage, in particular, over one who 
confines his study to the textbook alone: 
new forms or principles are often first 
printed in the magazine before appearing 
in a revised edition of the manual ; hence 
some of the apparent “inconsistencies.” 
It would be impossible to print in any 
textbook the many points of advice 
which can be afforded space in a maga- 
zine. 

As to the dictionary—whose mission 
is so often misconstrued—this is a refer- 
ence book only. It is not a text. It is 
not intended for beginners, nor for any 
writers of the system who have not com- 
pleted the textbook. The perfected stu- 
dent of the manual should and will be 
able to write by rule any outline in the 
dictionary, as it is there given. Occa- 
sionally there is an individual choice of 
abbreviation, of the omission of vowels, 
dropping of terminations, etc. but the 
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authorized outlines are those which have 
been tested and approved as best. 

It is the purpose of the author to be 
consistent and correct at all times in 
the outlines that are placed before stu- 
dents, no matter what book contains 
them. The fact that Gregg Shorthand 
is constantly advancing, and that it is 
being tested more broadly and in more 
lines of work every year, necessitates 
occasional change in outlines, abbrevia- 
tions, etc., which, in time, will be adopted 
and presented consistently in all its pub- 
lications. It will be noticed, however, 
that these changes do not involve a 
change in the fundamental or basic 
ideas of the system; they are generally 
a choice of forms either of which might 
seem preferable to different writers of 
the system. This is one of the evidences 
of the pliability of the system. 

* * * 


Here is a letter which speaks for it- 
self: 


Dear Miss Power: 


My interest in your department of 
the Gregg Writer has been aroused to 
such an extent that I feel prompted to 
write to you. I read the Gregg Writer 
from cover to cover—all except the 
shorthand plates. I have used one of 
the Pitman systems for several years 
and find it to be good for the time be- 
ing, but when I write down little things 
of interest or memoranda and allow 
them to stand for quite a while, I find 
that I am unable to read all of them. 
As a result, I am trying to learn the 
Gregg, but I find it slow work when 
one has but little time to give to it. 

I envy the Gregg writers the pleas- 
ure and encouragement which they 
must receive from shorthand corre- 
spondence, and if there is anyone who 
is plodding along, trying to learn it 
“all by his lonesome” I would be very 
glad to hear from him, and hope some- 
time that I may be able to write Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Wishing you and all Greggites suc- 
cess, I am Very truly yours, 

Frances Taylor, 
Portland, Maine. 





We extend to Miss Taylor every en- 
couragement to proceed with the work 
she has begun, and hope that some of 




































our kind readers will find opportunity to 
exchange letters occasionally. We hope 
to hear in the near future that the short- 
hand plates are also included in her read- 
ing of the magazine. She is losing 50 
per cent of its pleasure and value at 
present. 


. « 


Mr. John Dicus, of Griswold, Iowa, 
deserves credit for his spirit of perse- 
verance, shown in the following extract: 

Enclosed find exercises for the Learn- 
ers’ Department. One issue of the 
Learners’ Department is easily worth 
the price of subscription for one year. 
I have no trouble in reading the plates 
in the Writer, but my penmanship is 
deficient. I spend all of the time I can 
spare, but do not improve as rapidly as 
I should like to. But I expect to win 
by perseverance. 

And we are confident that you will. 


We are glad to know that the plate in 
the World is studied as well as the 
plates in the Gregg Writer. Read the 
following: 

My dear Miss Power: 

Your cordial invitation to interested 
readers of the World to write you re- 
garding the shorthand plate has en- 
couraged me to submit the copy I have 
made, and also two leaves from my 
sermon notebook, in the hope that you 
may point out faults in my style of 
writing and make suggestions for its 
improvement. 

Do you think I would improve in 
speed more by giving the greater part 
of my study to textbook work, such as 
you are giving in the Gregg Writer, 
each month, rather than by dictation 
or copying of a great variety of gen- 
eral matter? 

Respectfully, 
Lester L. Sargent. 


_ Your notes are a legible style; that 
is, they are clear; the circles and propor- 
tions well distinguished, and the spacing 


between the words adequate. With a 
little practice we could read your notes 
as well as our own, although it is con- 
ceded to be difficult for one writer to de- 
cipher the peculiarities of unfamiliar 
fast writing. Your notes from dictation 
are more practical and legible than those 
you copied from the World; the latter 
being written on such wide paper and 
without lines may be the cause of this. 
The pen you used for the latter was too 
soft and not fine enough to make clear 
circles and fine lines. 

In answer to your inquiry as to how to 
improve, we would advise you to com- 
bine the work in the Gregg Writer with 


careful copying and dictation work. All 
three are essential at your present stage. 
The plates in the Learners’ Department 
and the criticisms keep one in touch with 
theory work; careful copying holds the 
writing to its standard and improves it; 
and rapid dictation is the fitting and 
natural climax. You need regular prac- 
tice at a high rate of speed, to force your 
hand; sermons, lectures, and other actual 
practice, as well as repetition practice 
at home. You have every reason to feel 
encouraged. 
* BS * 

Mr. J. L. Mindling, of Waterford, 
Ohio, writes us as follows: 

Will you kindly advise me as to how 
I can obtain speed in shorthand? I 
have about two hours every day that I 


- would like to use to the best possible 


advantage. I have reported one ser- 
mon successfully, but the minister 
spoke slowly. I seldom can get anyone 
to read to me and do not always board 
at a place where it is convenient to 
write. My work takes me away from 
home a great deal, but I carry a “short- 
hand outfit” with me and improve every 
minute of my spare time. 

Any information you can give me will 
prove valuable, I am sure. I took a 
mail course in Gregg Shorthand about 
two years ago. 

Mr. Mindling’s notes are also a dis- 
tinctly “legible” style. We can only an- 
swer his inquiry as we have answered 
the one preceding: speed practice is 
what is now needed. Obtain a good dic- 
tator and get daily practice, regularly, 
at a high rate. For detailed particulars 
as to the course of study, please refer 
to the April number of the Gregg Writer, 
where the subject of acquiring speed is 
dealt with quite fully. Let us hear from 
you again. 

Mr. C. L. Weber, of Denver, Colo., 
sends us a specimen of notes with tran- 
scription, one letter being dictated at an 
average speed and two letters at his 
“top speed,” which he states is about 150 
words a minute. 

These notes are quite clear with key, 
but they are not accurate enough to read 
without key—that is, for anyone unfa- 
miliar with his style of writing. In an- 
alyzing the reason for this, we would 
make the following suggestions: 

(1) Make all straight lines straight; 
correct at once the tendency to curve 
straight lines. Notice the words: on, 
to his, return, which, would like, amount. 

(2) Read Paragraph 26 and apply to 
the words: perfected, refund, informa- 
tion. 
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3) Do not make K with such depth; 
it resembles “this.” 

(4) “Paid” is distinguished from “bid” 
by a difference in the length of the first 
stro 
you bid,” 


We read “which is the amount 
while your transcript says 
“paid This is a warning example in 
the study of proportion. 

(5) Dots are most essential when they 
express Ing and A. Put them in. 

(6) Kl needs serious practice. 

We should judge that you write quite 
freely, and with more arm than finger 
movement. Some strokes need more fin- 
ger movement; more effort is required 
in their execution. In writing F, the be- 
ginning must show a decided hump, 
which requires more effort than a 
straight line. The size of your paper 
is objectionable; unless you are required 
to use it in the office, adopt a smaller and 
narrower size. This wide paper has a 
tendency to sprawl one’s writing. 

We are aware of the fact that 
these notes were written from dictation 
and that probably many little eccentrici- 
ties of style are-in evidence which are 
absent from careful writing. Our criti- 
cism will, therefore, we hope, not seem 
disparaging or too severe under the cir- 
cumstances. We know it is possible to 
eliminate these little deficiencies, and 
they are referred to here because there 
are no doubt many other writers who 
will discover one or more of them in 
their notes. Aim at perfect notes at any 
speed, for speed without accuracy, as has 
been often repeated (but none _ too 
often), is absolutely valueless. This 
means that every day’s work, whether 
others may see it or not, should be one’s 
best. We hope before long to criticise 
your notes again, when these difficulties 
have been overcome. Considering the 
fact that this was dictated matter, you 
deserve credit. 


St 


Mr. Merton R. Fish, formerly of Zion 
City, Ill., writes from Reedsburg, Wis., 
in his characteristic neat style, the fol- 
lowing: 

I now have a position in the office 
of a real estate firm here, and as their 
work is very light, I have a great deal 
of spare time during office hours, which 
I devote to the study of English, to 
copying the different shorthand plates 
that come into my hands, etc. 

I am enclosing a page of my notes, 
written from the Vocabulary, Plate 
three. as given in the Learners’ De- 
partment, for August, for criticism. I 
find it very helpful to read all of your 


the Department, as I run 
things that apply to my 


eriticisms in 
across many 
work. 

We hope the following suggestions 
may reach others as well as Mr. Fish: 

(1) Curve B—fully, freely, quickly. 
Lift the hand, in readiness for writing 
the next word, so as not to linger, as it 
were, on the last stroke, which gives it a 
blunt and awkward appearance and 
shows slow movement. 

(2) Do not phrase “the president.” 


(3) You are inclined to give too much 
slant to the down strokes at the end of 
words, as in: concessions, mortgage, 
larger, etc. 

(4) There is a hook in any other. 

(5) English is written Ing-lish; Eng- 
land, Ing., each with the initial circle. 

(6) “Continued” is written with D 
joined; as it is not pronounced Ed, Ted, 
or Ded. 

(7) In “desiring,” put the dot at the 
end of S, not at the end of D. The hand 
is then nearer position for the next word. 

(8) “In social life,” should not be 
phrased—uncommon, awkward 

(9) “Meriting” and “skillful” are 
manual words; the former from the 
ninth lesson, the latter from the tenth. 

Your notes are as neat and as care- 
fully prepared as usual. You are very 
persevering and hopeful, and you should 
expect the deserved reward. 

s 2 


Since our little friend, Miss Shockey, 
has left the state of single blessedness, 
together with the teaching of shorthand 
in Zion City College, Mr. Fred H. 
Gurtler has charge of this department, 
and we are sure that the former Miss 
Shockey’s work is being well taken 
care of. 

Mr. Gurtler in a recent letter, says: 

I am enclosing one page of my short- 
hand notes, which were taken at the 
rate of 125 to 150 words a minute. 
There are no doubt many mistakes, but 
it is a fair sample. I should like to 
know whether I should study my text- 
book more, or practice more to get a 
speed of 200 words a minute. 

Any suggestions in regard to the size 
of my notes, distance apart, etc., will 
be thankfully received. 

Replying, we would say: 

Your notes would indicate that all you 
need is speed practice. There are no 
errors whatever in theory, and the speci- 
men sent was as legible to us as it must 
have been to you. You seem to grasp 
the idea of phrasing with unusual good 
judgment and instinct. Judicious phras- 
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ing is one of the most noticeable ex- 
pedients in rapid writing. You have 
won half the battle when able to em- 
ploy it. 

What you need now is all the practice 
you can get in reporting, sermons, ad- 
dresses, etc. If you can get regular dic- 
tation at high speed—as heretofore men- 
tioned— this will thoroughly equip you 
for any high speed work you may be 
ambitious to do. Just keep on. 

OK * * 


The following is our first list of 
Correspondents 


for readers of this Department : 
Mr. Warren Kimble, West Plains, Mo. 
Miss Laura Wood, Berlamont, Mich. 
Mr. P. R. Van Frank, 1120 Scott St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Miss Hattie Robinson, 533 E. 18th St., 
Erie, Pa. 


Miss Anna Griffith, 18 W. Cherry St., 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Miss Eloise Wosom, 601 Broadway, 
Quincy, II. 

Miss Willa Johns, 6o1 
Quincy, II. 

Mr. S. C. Shaller, 60 Clifton Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 

Mr. A. L. Riley, Bolckow, Mo. 

Mr. G. C. Oxford, Elizabethtown, III. 

Mr. J. L. Crawford, Warsaw, III. 


x * * 


Broadway, 


Other interesting letters and criticisms 
must be held over to another issue. In 
publishing letters, we feel that we are 
more able to reach the needs of indi- 
vidual writers and encourage them to 
help us in aiding themselves and others. 
With the New Year, we wish all our 
loyal readers and writers a full measure 
of well-earned success. 





In Dixie Land 


FEW days ago we received a 

letter from the well-known 

teacher, Mr. A. M. Bruce, prin- 

cipal of the shorthand depart- 

ment of the Massey Business 

Birmingham, Ala., accompanied 

by a large club of subscriptions to this 

magazine. Mr. Bruce said, “One of our 

students, Miss Miri- 

am Spiro, a very en- 

thusiastic Gregg 

worker, is responsible 

\ for this list of sub- 

» scriptions, she having 

taken upon herself to 

get up the list among 

the students without 

any solicitation on 

my part whatever. 

This young lady has 

A been in our short- 

aie 3S. Sylse hand department 

about eight weeks and recently passed a 

very rigid examination of 75 words per 

minute for several minutes, transcribing 
the notes without an error.” 

In acknowledging a slight token of our 
appreciation of her loyal services in help- 
ing the magazine, Miss Spiro modestly 
says, “The matter of getting up a club of 
subscriptions for the Gregg Writer was 
partly a selfish motive, for I knew that I 
would be benefited as well as others by 
reading the magazine.” 

Miss Spiro has made a very creditable 


record as a student. She has shown in- 
telligence and a desire for advancement 
in wishing to perfect her knowledge of 
the system by studying the plates in the 
magazine; best of all, she has shown 
initiative—the power to see the thing to 
be done, and then doing it without wait- 
ing for someone to show her how. That 
is a spirit we always admire. We hope, 
and expect, to hear more of Miss Spiro’s 
work. 


He Was Given a Job 


A small boy entered an office in New 
York the other day, very early in the 
morning, when the merchant was read- 


ing the paper. The latter glanced up 
and went on reading. 

After three minutes the boy said: 
“Excuse me, but I’m in a hurry.” “What 
do you want?” he was asked. “A job.” 
“You do? Well,” snorted the man of 
business, “why are you in such a hurry?” 

“Got to hurry,” replied the boy. “Left 
school yesterday to go to work, and 
haven’t struck anything yet. I can’t 
waste time. If you’ve got nothing for 
me, say so, and I’ll look elsewhere.” 

“When can you come?” asked the 
surprised merchant. “Don’t have to 
come,” he was told; “I’m here now, and 
would have been to work before this if 
you'd said so.”—The Business Man's 
Magazine. 





Typewriting Bepartment 


Conducted by C. O. Bentley, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Wash., to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed 


The One Machine Operator 


NE of the best known business 
men of the country recently 
made this statement: 

“No thoroughly competent 
stenographer need go begging 
for a position; there is remunerative 
work for all such. The trouble with 
many really excellent stenographers is 
that they are good for nothing except 
on the one machine with which they may 
happen to be familiar. There is no se- 
cure place in the business world for the 
one machine operator.” 

As a rule, no employer cares especially 
what system of shorthand is used, pro- 
vided the stenographer is accurate and 
rapid, but he is concerned very seriously 
with the transcriptions, for when he 
signs his name to a letter he stamps it 
with his approval and becomes respon- 
sible for it—errors and all. Expertness 
on the machine is one of the essen- 
tials—indeed, I am not sure that it is 
not the prime essential of the thoroughly 
qualified stenographer. It very fre- 
quently happens that a competent short- 
hand writer falls down utterly in a new 
position because she is unable to operate 
the particular make of machine in that 
office. It is because she is a one machine 
operator. 

There are at least a dozen different 
makes of machines in general use, and 
an expert, nowadays, must be able to 
operate them all, and to change from 
one to another with ease. This fact is, 
without doubt, the cause of many a fail- 
ure; the rock on which many a good 
shorthand writer goes to pieces. The 
stenographer who cannot do this is bound 
to have trouble in every new position 
where the probabilities are very great 
that a different make of machine is in 
use—she must be more than a one ma- 
chine operator. 

A stenographer, as well as any other 
mechanic, must be familiar with the im- 
plements used in the trade. It is not 
really difficult to master the several 
makes of machines after you have thor- 
oughly mastered one, for most writing 
machines of today conform to two 
standards in essentials. The student 
should insist upon getting instruction 


cuss) 


cic ceeeb 


on both styles—the single and the double 
keyboard machines. If you would suc- 
ceed you must learn all you possibly can 
about the different machines in general 
use. Call on the different typewriter 
agencies in your city and ask to have the 
mechanism explained, and to be per- 
mitted to practice on the machine. They 
will be glad to comply with your re- 
quests in this respect, for they know, as 
well as you will sooner or later, that 
you must be more than a one machine 
operator. 


Can You? 


Can you write postals, direct envelopes, 
write telegrams, write on ruled paper, 
on narrow paper and on wide paper; 
make carbon copies and _letter-press 
copies; cut stencils and run off mimeo- 
graph copies; use the tabulator and do 
fancy work; take dictation direct upon 
the machine—in fact, do the work you 
may be called upon to do the very first 
day in the business office? All these 
things should be a part of your work in 
school, and you should not be satisfied 
till you can meet the requirements of 
business. Remember this one thing 
above everything else: 3usiness men 
of today know that a real stenographer 
can do first-class work (which includes 
all I have enumerated above), and they 
are looking for him or her. If you can’t 
fill the bill you will, sooner or later, find 
at the machine someone who can. 

Insist upon getting instruction in the 
mechanism of the typewriter and drills 
in all kinds of machine work required 
in business. 


The New York Contests 
Mr. J. N. Kimball, one of the judges 


in the recent typewriting contests in 
New York, makes the following inter- 
esting comments in the December issue 
of the Typewriter and Phonographic 
World: 

“In each of the contests five words 
were deducted from the number written 
for each deviation from copy, whether in 
paragraphing, punctuation, misstruck 
letters, wrong spacing, or from what- 
ever cause, the figures given being the 
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GEO. HAYDEN & BROS, 
Manufacturers of 
Solid Gold Jewelry and Sterling Souvenir Spoons, 


Importers and jobbers of 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, OPTICAL GOODS 


Watchmakers' Jewelers’ 
and Engravers' 


MACHINERY, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 


Seattle, U. S. A. 1905. 


SOLD TO L. W. Gray, 





Nome, Alaska. 





2 Noz. Ivory Charms Gold Dust Mtgs,. 
38 3/4 Dut at 80g 31,00 
37 ° at 484 17.76 
Making at 2.00 Net 48,00 96.76 
2 Doz. Crescents with bright cut edges 
66 Tat. at 75¢ 49,50 
Making at 1.65 38.60 88.10 
2 Noz. Square 
3 ® Cval Buckle Fohs 
132 Dwt, at «757 80,43 
Mak ing at 9.00 Net 27.00 107,43 


2 Doz. Baby Pins Gold Pans, Nuggets 


*& Nome Ribbon 


3.1/2 Dwt Nuggets at 807 2.80 
2311/4 " 10K at 48/7 11,16 
Mak ing at 50/7 12.00 25.96 
2 Doz. #124 Special Raised Edges 
107 1/4 dat at 754 99,00 
Making 30.00 129.00 
1 Doz, #71Z5 With Raised Edges 
29 3/4 Dut at = =75 27,32 
Making at 1.50 Net 14,00 40.32 
Buckle Pins 
41 i/2 Det Gold at 75 $1.12 
Making at 55¢ 11.70 42.82 
10 Elk Tooth Mtgs. 
49 Dwt 14 K at §=— 90 44,10 
2 Doz. Raby Rings Eng. Nome st 7.50 Net 15.00 59.10 
a9, 49 


result after errors were deducted. The 
written was 


corrected by the 





judges, not one of whofn had the least 
idea whose work he was correcting, and 
throughout the contests no question of 
the absolute fairness of the test was 
raised. , 

“So much for figures. Now, what is 
the good of it all? Nothing much, ex- 
cept to show you about how many 
words can be written by expert writers, 
using the machines of their choice, and 
under absolutely the same _ conditions, 
and of this there is no better possible 
example than the last test of November 
2—one half-hour writing from copy. 


The matter was Lincoln’s first inaugural 
address, and now I come to the point of 
my story—get a copy of that address 


and try your hand at it; if you will all 
do so the contest will have been pro- 
vocative of so much good, at least. If 
you cannot get it, send me 10 cents and 
I will mail you a copy of the book used 
in the test. When you can write the 
first 2,100 words in thirty minutes you 
may class yourself with the elect of 
earth—the “champions,” so called. Re- 
member, every error—of any kind— 
calls for a penalty of five words froth 
the total number written. On this point 
the contests of which I have written 
were wunique—accuracy was the prime 
factor of all, and the penalty so great 
as to insure it to the greatest possible 
extent. In fact, one gentleman, whose 
name has been associated with  type- 
writing contests since their inception, is 
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said to have remarked that he ‘could 
not win with any such deduction for er- 
rors as that,’ and refused to compete; 
which means, if it means anything, that 
his efforts heretofore have been in the 
line striking as many letters as pos- 
sible in a given time, irrespective of con- 
sequences, and totally without regard to 
accuracy 

“There was no chance for the ‘Now- 
is-the-time-for-all-good-men’ sort of op- 
erator, and some who started out on 
that plan had to borrow words from 
the second page to make any showing 
on the first, the deduction for errors 
having wiped out the entire page. 

“IT am no great believer in, neither 
have I much sympathy with, anything 
in the way of a championship type- 
writer contest—the scheme has _ been 
run into the ground and come into dis- 
credit from the way in which such con- 


tests have been held. It was the firm 
resolve of the judges whom I have 
named that this, at least, should be a 
series without possible question of 
fraud. There was absolutely no chance 
for it. The matter for the first night 


was chosen by Mr. Walworth, that of 
the second by myself, and that of the 
third by Mr. Kells, and until it was 
handed to the contestants no other knew 
what it would be, except that the rules 
called for the first and third to be from 
newspaper matter. The paper of each 
contestant was numbered, and no one 
in the correcting room knew the writer 
of the sheet he corrected. There were 
as many persons to correct as there were 
contestants—one reader read copy, nam- 
ing all paragraphs, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, etc., and a blue pencil mark was 
drawn through every error. Then the 
total number of marks was ascertained. 
multiplied by five, and deducted from 
the number of written words as shown 
by the original. I suggest this scheme 
in all future contests of the sort, from 
the fact that it worked to perfection, 
and it was possible to announce the de- 
cision, without possibility of error, in a 
few minutes after the writers finished, 
each sheet being collected and taken to 
the correcting room as soon as written. 

“As I have said, I think but little of 
contests anyhow, but in this case it 
shows, approximately, that about 4,000 
words per hour is the limit of typewrit- 
ing speed at present. A peculiar fea- 
ture is the fact that a greater number 
of words were written from direct copy- 
ing than from dictation—this was the 
case with all the operators, and rather 





upsets my Own preconceived ideas upon 


the subject. The number of errors, on 
the average, was something like five per 


cent from blindfold copy, eight per 
cent from direct copy, and twelve per 
cent from dictated, sight seeing copy. 


Here, again, I am at a loss to under- 
stand the matter—but so it was, and 
with contestants enough to maintain 
the average almost as a rule.” 


About Mr. Munter 


We have pleasure in presenting here- 
with a photograph of Mr. Paul Munter, 
who won the recent contest in typewrit- 
ing in New York, and the following ac- 
count of Mr. Munter’s career—given in 
his own words—has been furnished by 
Mr. Frank Rutherford: 

As to my “career,” there is very little 
to say. I hail from the breezy West, am 
25 years of age, and was for several 





Paul Munter 


1897, a public ste- 
Wash. From 


years, beginning in 
nographer in Spokane, 


1898 to 1900 I was stenographer in the 
office there of the Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy. In 1900, my health being some- 
what impaired, I went to work in the 
Mother Lode Mine, Greenwood, B. C., 
being employed in the bowels of the 
earth a year. In 1903 I came to New 
York. I use the Remington typewriter 


and the touch method. I do not believe 
the highest speed on the machine can 
be obtained except by the use of all 
four fingers, but think the way to be- 
come a rapid operator is not so much 
by learning little mechanical devices. 
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such as having a rigid orthodox fin- 
gering for every word, using both shift 
keys, etc. (though all these, of course, 
help to some extent), as by acquiring a 
faculty for nervous concentration while 
at the machine, becoming a monoma- 
niac for the time being, and living for 
the nonce only in one’s finger-tips. If 
one has already this power of concen- 
tration, or can develop it, he is, I believe, 
certain to become a rapid worker; if 
he cannot acquire it he is wasting his 
time in trying to learn typewriting. 
I am a bachelor, but “willing.” 


In this month’s Phonographic World, 
Mr. James N. Kimball, who was one of 
the judges in the contest, in speaking of 
Mr. Munter’s achievements, says: 

You can’t tell by looking at a cloud 
where the lightning will strike. When 
I went upon the stage in the “cham- 
pionship” contest, I saw sitting there, 
apparently unknown and _ (friendless, 
a tall, rather bald young man, thump- 
ing his Remington in preliminary prac- 
tice and modestly withdrawn from the 
rest. I always had in my makeup a 
pitying sort of feeling for the under 
dog in a scrimmage, and I approached 
this chap and asked him if he didn’t 
think he could get into a better light; 
and if there was anything we could do 
to make it comfortable for him, for I 
knew (although I was wise enough 
not to say so) that he was doomed to 
defeat, and wanted to make him under- 
stand that the judges were impartial, 
and that he had our good wishes as 
well as the others. After “jollying 
him up” (as I thought), I forgot all 
about him until the result became 
known, and then asked somebody to 
point out the winner, whose name only 
was known to me (and, by the way, to 
the rest of the judicial tribe). They 
pointed him out—it was Mr. Paul Mun- 
ter, the young fellow I had been feel- 
ing so badly about. I didn’t “pity” him 
any more. 

Thanks 

Many letters of commendation and ap- 
preciation have been received since the 
writer began the editing of this depart- 
ment, for which we are sincerely thank- 
ful; but while such kind words are al- 
ways pleasant, still there is one other 
thing that will be just as pleasing—con- 
tributions from readers of articles of in- 
terest and value to others. These col- 
umns are yours; air your troubles and 
successes through them. 

From receiving a club of subscriptions 
from her we learn that Miss Hattie 
Skillings is now in charge of the short- 
hand work at the Jacob Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 


How to Resign 


“Going to resign, are you?” asked As- 
sistant Postmaster General Wynne of an 
indignant person, who had been pouring 
his grief into his ears. “Can’t stand it 
another minute, eh? Put up with it as 
long as you could, and now you're going 
to throw up your job and tell your chief 
what you think of him? Yes, I know. 
Last straw and all that sort of thing? 
Uh-huh. 

“Did you ever see my set of rules for 
resigning? I framed them up years ago 
when I was in the newspaper business, 
and I have used them ever since. I have 
resigned often since then, always in the 
way prescribed in these rules. Perhaps 
they will be of service to you. Here 
they are: 

“Rule 1. After receiving the last straw 
don’t do anything for two hours. Above 
all, don’t write anything. 

“Rule 2. At the expiration of two 
hours, write your resignation and make 
it as hot as you can. Relieve your feel- 
ings and say everything you have been 
penning up in your breast. Scorch the 
scoundrel. 

“Rule 3. Then go home. 

“Rule 4. The next morning, immedi- 
ately upon arising, read over your resig- 
nation and tear it up. 

“Rule 5. Go to work at the usual hour. 

“Take a copy of them,” concluded Mr. 
Wynne, “and you will find that they are 
absolutely essential to any man who ex- 
pects to resign frequently and still con- 
tinue to rise in the world.”—New York 


Times. 
Literary Style 

Colonel Frank Beard, for many years 
a stenographer in the General Sessions 
Court, was discussing with some of his 
colleagues the difficulties of reporting 
speakers given to the use of long and 
involved sentences. Illustrations were 
given from speeches of William M. 
Evarts, Bourke Cockran and Phillips 
Brooks. 

“Why,” said Colonel Beard, “none of 
them are in it with Judge James Fitz- 
gerald, now of the Supreme Court. I 
reported a sentence of his on one occa- 
sion which, I believe, is the longest on 
record.” 

“Can you remember it?” asked one. 

“Why, certainly,” said Colonel Beard. 
“Tt was in the Schoenhulz firebug case, 
and the words, as I remember them, 
were: ‘Forty-eight years at hard labor 
in state prison.’ ”—New York Times. 








Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.ure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


The practice of penmanship, either longhand or shorthand, is usually discourag- 
ing at first, and I ask that you will be patient if you do not see immediate results. 
Careless or spasmodic practice will do very little good and may do much harm. 
Twenty or thirty minutes each day is but a small part of your time, but if you devote 
it to the faithful practice of these lessons I can promise that in six months from 








Penmanship Positions. 


now your speed will be at least twenty per cent greater and your writing one 
hundred per cent more legible than it would be if this or similar work is neglected. 
Let “Excellence” be your motto, and be satisfied with nothing short of perfection. 

The illustrations above will show better than words the correct position. The 
position of the body should be easy and comfortable. Lean slightly on the arms, 
but see that the chest does not touch the edge of the table. Keep the back straight. 
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Be sure to keep the wrist and ball of hand from touching the paper or desk, 
My own hand glides upon the nails of the third and fourth fingers, as shown in the 
cuts, but some writers find it easier to let the hand glide upon the knuckle of the 
fourth finger. 

Nearly all your work will be done at a desk, but gs you will sometimes be 
required to write while standing, some practice should be done in that position, the 
muscle of the forearm resting against the side. 

When sitting, but without a desk, the tablet is held upon the knee, with the 
muscle of the forearm resting upon the thigh or against the side. 

Plate I.—In these exercises let the arm swing freely, using the muscle in front 
of elbow as a pivot. The nails or knuckle should slide freely on the paper. 
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Never let the motion begin or stop with the pen on the paper, but drop and 
raise the pen while the hand is in motion, as shown by dotted lines. 

In practicing 10, 11 and 12 the motion should be continuously forward, without 
the slightest stop between the strokes. 

Keep the slant of “t” and “d” uniform. The touch should be light and even. 
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Plate II.—These exercises, 1, 4, 7 and 10, will require the most practice. 

“K” and “g” curve most at the end, “r” and “Il” curve most at the beginning. 

No time should be lost between strokes; go quickly from one to the next, as 
shown by dotted lines. 

Study the forms closely and keep your work as nearly like the copy as possible 
Beware of the faults as shown in the last line, 

Plate I1I.—-Although we speak of “a’’ and “e” as circles they are usually not 
circular but elliptical, the greatest length being parallel ‘to the stroke on which it 
is written. 

Make the “a” much larger than “e.” 

If you are not careful the straight lines will become curved before and after 


the vowels. 
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Plate 4.—See that you slant vowels as shown by dotted line. Watch care- 
fully the length of the strokes in exercises 11 and 14. Study the copy closely and 
he very critical of your work. 

See that the little fingers have not stopped sliding. Keep up a good speed and 
remember that shorthand is to be written, not drawn. 

Don't leave an exercise too quickly. Practice each one until you can see 
improvement. 

(To be continued. ) 





Our Friends issue there is a short article from the pen 


of Mr. Oates, which we heartily com- 
Miss Katharine Thompson, of De- mend to the attention of all students. 
troit, is to have charge of the shorthand While in our classrooms Mr. Oates was 
classes in the Sherman Business College, in all respects an ideal student. 
x a * 


* 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y., after January I. 
. ¢ 9 Miss Ethel Osborn, a recent graduate 

Our former student, Mr. W. Maclay of the Northwestern Business College, 
Oates, is now principal of the School of | Spokane, Wash, has accepted a position 
Commerce, State University of North as teacher of the commercial department 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. In this of a new parochial school at Everett, Wash. 
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Business Letter 


(KEY TO PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Trades Unionism—C. S. Darrow 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Trades Unionism— Continued 
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A Heart to Heart Talk with Beginners 
By W. M. Oates, Grand Forks, N. D. 


N beginning the study of short- 
I hand and typewriting do not 
the majority of failures come 
from the student’s lack of 
hearty sympathy with his work? 
In preparing his lessons from time to 
time, does he not often draw his book 
toward him, much as an ill person takes 
up his bottle of 
medicine, with the 
sigh, “It is hard, 
but the directions 
say to take it.” 
Does he not spend 
much valuable time 
trying to “catch” 
the teacher, en- 
deavoring to locate 
errors in the con- 
struction of the 
system, and in 
making himself 
and others generally miserable. In type- 
writing does he not talk of fast operators 
he has seen who only used two fingers, 
and of how much better work he knows 
he could do if he were allowed to watch 
the keyboard. 

Possibly this picture may be a little 
overdrawn, but to the beginner who feels 
that he is not making satisfactory prog- 
ress, and that personally he is somewhat 
to blame, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

At your earliest opportunity seek out 
a cozy nook and sit down and have a 
confidential tatk with yourself. Begin 
by acknowledging that thus far you have 
not made the success you know you 
could have made if you had put forth 
greater effort and worked more con- 
scientiously. Ask yourself whether or 
not in your failure to follow carefully 
the advice of the instructor, you have 
given him credit for several years’ ex- 
perience in writing and teaching short- 
hand. Whether in your time-consuming 
endeavor to find words that were written 
“just alike” you had not failed to realize 
that the system had been giving good 
Satisfaction in practical work for many 
years, and had withstood the severest 
tests of unfriendly teachers, authors and 
reporters alike. Own up to it that short- 
hand is not half so easy as you thought 
it would be when you started, and that 
it has sort of vexed you to think it re- 

» quires as much study and practice as it 
does. Acknowledge to yourself that you 
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have been casting occasional glances at 
the keyboard of the machine, and that 
you have not given the touch method 
a fair, honest trial. 

If you are perfectly frank with your- 
self you will readily see that to continue 
in the same way will mean failure 
Success will come only in so far as you 
enter whole-heartedly upon the task, and 
follow thoughtfully the suggestions of 
those who have been over the same road 
themselves. Resolve today that you will 
endeavor to correct your faults, and to 
work with more enthusiasm from now 
on. Failure to approach a task in the 
proper spirit has been the cause of many 
a defeat, and without proper harmony 
and a love for the work we can hope to 
accomplish but little in shorthand 

Do not get discouraged because you 
think shorthand requires so much study 
and practice. Remember that the train- 
ing derived from a thorough study of 
shorthand is equivalent to the benefit 
received from the study of a dead lan- 
guage, and that your shorthand will 
probably be of much more use to you 
in a practical way. Above all, believe in 
your system and have confidence in your 
teacher, then good results will be no- 
ticeable in a very short time 

After this house-cleaning process has 
been gone through with, we believe you 
will be ready to look your shorthand 
textbook squarely in the face and to go 
to work with a vim. 


Too Busy 

One of the silliest remarks that es- 
capes many well meaning and intelligent 
stenographers is that they are too busy 
to read the shorthand magazines. This 
is really not the case, but they imagine 
it is. It is not the most successful ste- 
nographers who make this remark, but 
stenographers who fall into confusion 
through not having a peg for every loop 
and each loop on its peg. If such claim- 
ants would stop to consider what the 
shorthand magazines have really done 
for their profession they would be the 
closest readers of them. A few evenings 
each month, if their days are.taken up, 
would suffice to go through them all, 
and much meaty and suggestive matter 
would be found which is gathered from 
many sources, and which nearly every 
stenographer needs.—7/ic Stenographer. 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 
Bankers 


Bankers are usually men of superior 
intelligence, and they possess an in- 
dustry and a strength of character 
that should make their posterity strong 
and prominent for centuries. But the 
majority of the families of great bank- 
ers have not enough vitality or char- 
acter to make an impress on the next 
generation. 

Why is this so? Why should not the 
descendants of bankers be great men 
and women for generations? Let us 
examine their business methods and see 
how they make their fortunes. A friend 
of the bankers would say they make 
them by “severe business methods.” 
There certainly can be no objection to 
exact business methods, and the taking 
care of money is a legitimate business. 

A banker, to be successful, must be 
cold and severe, repressing all gener- 
ous and humane emotions. This sever- 
ity shrivels up the finer and nobler 
sentiments. Gradually the man’s char- 
acter is changed, and in time he be- 
comes a cold, shrewd, fierce money- 
getter. Greed enters every pore of his 
being, and he ceases to be anything but 
a financial hyena. To get something, 
not to be something, is his motto. The 
atmosphere of his household is such 
that in it no great thought can take 
root,-no great soul can grow, no great 
character can be formed. 

Some time ago the writer had a con- 
versation with one of Chicago’s most 
successful men, a man of wide experi- 
ence and the soul of honor. He was 
Scotch by birth, but he had spent the 
most of his life in this country, and he 
had by his own efforts accumulated a 
comfortable fortune. He had been in 
the banking business but had given it 
up. The writer asked him why he quit 
banking; was he not making money? 
“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I was making 
money, but it seemed to me that to be 
a successful banker would in time de- 
stroy all a man’s finer nature, and 
would make him as hard as the money 
he handled; and I did not care to trade 
myself off for money.” 

To make money fast, the banker 
must take advantage of the necessities 


of others. He drives severe bargains. 
He gets usurious interest. He secures 
excessive discounts, and sometimes 


helps to engineer schemes by which 
other men are driven to the wall, much 
to his profit. When the property of a 
debtor is slaughtered, he buys it. 
Wherever he puts his hand, he draws 
blood. Crops may fail and panics may 
destroy the value of the debtor’s prop- 
erty, but the banker must have his per 
cent at any cost. 

But, you will say. this is all 


legiti- 





mate; the law allows it, customs and 
business methods permit it. * * 
And the cold truth remains that every 
time a banker drives a sharp bargain, 
every time he takes advantage of an- 
other’s necessities, he gets something 
for which he has not paid full value, 
and here the first seed of moral death 
is sown. From the moment he gets 
something for nothing, the microbe of 
injustice enters his soul and begins 
its deadly work.—Altgeld. 


Business Letters—Pages 97-98 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your letter of the 24th 
on the above subject of crude oil gen- 
eration, would say that we think it 
advisable for you to get out a gen- 
erator of the type mentioned in the 
Los Angeles communication on _ the 
16th, which we return herewith. 

The writer had understood, however, 
that you had done nothing with the 
matter because you were waiting to 
hear from Los Angeles regarding the 
movable plate feature, with which, we 
understand, they are still experiment- 
ing. It was the writer’s understanding 
that you could get up a generator to 
perfection, incorporating the best sug- 
gestions from Los Angeles, for consid- 
erably less money than we are able to 
manufacture our present type. If you 
can do this and get even better results, 
we think no time should be lost in 
working up and completing the design. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. E. C. Starr. 
327 Main St., 
Sacramento, Cal. 
My dear Sir: 

In response to request from Mr. Dan- 
iel, would say that in the effort to get 
some summer resort trade we are ad- 
dressing 5,000 of our Chicago people 
who would most likely have summer 
homes. 

We are corresponding with agricul- 
turists and fruit dealers throughout 
the entire territory (this includes both 
north and south) where we do not have, 
at the present time, a vertical engine 
agency. We are contemplating circu- 
larizing every power user in our ter- 
ritory whose name and address is found 
in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. We are in- 
tending to write all municipalities in 
the matter of pumping and lighting 
plants. The writer is laying plans to 
get after the elevator trade. As to 
what will be the best course to follow 
has not as yet been decided. 

Yours truly, 





The H. J. Reedy Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Armour & Company have a refriger- 
ator plant in your city where we be- 
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lieve they have had in use for several 
years, one or two 50 HP Miller double 
cylinder, horizontal engines. They are 
now on the market for one or two 
more, and we would like to have you 
investigate instantly, on receipt of this 
communication, and write us by first 
possible mail as to what you can learn 
about satisfaction these Miller engines 
have given. Give us any information 
whatever that will aid us in pushing 
our claim. 
Yours truly, 


The Colorado Saddlery Co., Harness 
and Saddlery, 
1749-53 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to yours of the 23d, would 
say, that we received a telegram from 
Mr. Roberts today and have wired him 
in reply, which we have confirmed by 
letter, a copy of which we enclose here- 
with 

Yours very truly, 


Gentlemen: 

In reply to your favor of the 24th, 
would advise that, in estimating the 
quantity of fuel used in our engines. 
we figure on 1-10 of a gallon stove 
gasoline per horse power hour, the 
average distillation is about % of a 
gallon, and on crude oil about double 
that of gasoline. 

The quotation made you in our for- 
mer letter was f. o. b. Beloit. The 
weight of the No. 4 pump is 700 lbs; 
15 horse power engine, 4,750 lbs; 20 
horse power, 7,200 Ibs. 

Yours truly, 


Business Letters—Page 112 


J. A. Fay & Egan Co., 
Front and John Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Received your telegram regarding in- 
stallation and foundation of 20 HP en- 
gine for the Dalton Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, and in reply 
wired you as follows: “Installation of 
foundation at St. Louis, eight weeks, 
fish-joint,” which, translated, reads the 
Same with the exception of the last 
word. The last code word meaning, 
that eight weeks is the last date that 
we can possibly promise shipment. 

You understand from this that we are 
willing to furnish the outfit for foun- 
dation, put in and erect the engine on 
the same, charging the customer all 
the expenses of foundation and instal- 
lation; in other words, we want a 
clean net profit on this transaction of 
not less than $350. 

We called the factory up over the 
long distance *phone, and they advise 





that they could not ship engine earlier 
than eight weeks after receipt of order. 
Yours truly, 


The O. Armleder Co., 
326 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sirs: 

We have your favor of the 22d, ad- 
vising us that the cylinder on your 
“Jack of All Trades” is cracked, and 
beg to say that we do not understand 
this. All of these engines are tested 
at the factory before being shipped out, 
and are in perfect condition, and the 
only solution to the trouble we have is, 
that you failed to drain off the water 
and the engine froze up and burst. If 
such is the case we shall, of course, ex- 
pect to charge you for repairs. 

We inclose’ herewith price list and 
descriptions of parts, and if you will 
advise us just what you want, the mat- 
ter will have our prompt attention. 

Yours truly, 


. +. * 

Typing Her Own Dismissal 

“T think that an incident, or rather an 
event, which happened while I was hold- 
ing my first position is in a class by it- 
self,” said a young woman stenographer 
the other day. “I was employed by a 
merchandise broker, whose force con- 
sisted of three clerks—a young woman 
who did general office work, two office 
boys, and myself. Our employer was a 
man of precise and systematic habit, who 
strove in vain to inculcate his business 
principles into those who worked for 
him. For some reason, despite all his 
efforts, the affairs of the office were 
never in satisfactory order, and he finally 
concluded to replace his entire staff. 
He accordingly dictated to me a letter 
of dismissal, the form of which made it 
impossible to tell for whom it was in- 
tended. I was burning with curiosity 
while taking the notes to know who was 
to receive the unwelcome billet, and 
after making a rapid mental calculation, 
decided that it was most likely for 
Brown, with Smith and Jones as dark 
horses, so to speak. Imagine the shock 
I got when, at the conclusion of the dic- 
tation, my employer said, “You will please 
make seven copies; address one to each 
member of the office force, and after 
submitting them to me for signature, 
mail them so that they will be received 
here tomorrow morning.’ ‘Why, that 
means me, I suppose?’ I faltered, in con- 
fusion. ‘I— ‘I am glad to see that your 
perception has been stimulated,’ he re- 
plied, as he turned away.”—Pittsburg 
Commercial Gazette. 
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Mr. E. C. Hair has been appointed 
principal of the shorthand department of 
the Southern Business College, Janes- 








ville, Wis. 
WA N T E Volumes One and Two of the 
Gregg Writer, either bound or 
unbound. Will pay any reasonable amount for 
them if in good condition. 
CAMILO E. PANI, Aguascalientes, Mexico 











pin or button desired. 


Gregg Publishing eS Chicago 





A handsome pin or button 
representing the two ellipti- 
cal figures on which the sys- 
temis founded; blueand white 
enamel with gold lettering 
and gold border. Sent post- 
paid, 30cents. State whether 


Universal 
Dictation Course 


The Universal Dictation Course is 
a graded dictation course beginning 
with short, easy business letters 
and gradually growing more diffi- 
cult to Court Reporting. Each 
business preceded by a shorthand 
vocabulary for it. (18 systems, 


book for each.) 
$1.50, postpaid 
Special Price to Schools 
W.L.MUSICK PUBLISHING CO. 
203 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














IMPORTAN label, and if your subscrip- 


tion has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change your address, notify us 
promptly, giving both old and new address. 


Please look at your address 








Musick’s 
Shorthand Manuals 


Each lesson is followed by letters giving 
practice on the principles learned in the 
lessons preceding. Four different Manuals. 
State which you want. 

Universal Shorthand is a light-line system. 
Manual of Standard Phonography has the 
Pitman Alphabet. 

Manuai of Benn Pitman is purely Benn Pit- 
man. 

Manual of Graham is purely Graham. 


$1 postpaid 
A very liberal discount to schools 
W.L. MUSICK PUBLISHING CO. 
203 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


IN EMERGENCY 


Give usa chance to help you. Since January 1 we have 
placed more than 75 teachers at an aggregate cf more than 
$60,000 salary,30 ofthem at trom §1,0c0 to $1,800. Reyistra- 
tion free. Full information for the asking, if you state 


your training and experience. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 


A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E.GAYLORD, Manager, 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 








American Teachers’ Bureau 
Chicago—283 Dearborn St. 


Free Registration. We need many more 
teachers to supply thedemand. The onlyagency 
in CHICAGO or Middle West which makes a 
specialty of placing commercial teachers and 
solicitors. Write for registration blanks today. 
We sell school property. G. E. PoPpLe, Mer. 














that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, kkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








, 

The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 

schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager 























The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 


made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.”’ 

Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Slightly 
Used 


TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, all leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 
S : 2300 absolutely new Visible Sholes 
pec machines built to sell for §70O0— 
our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
Free Send today for our big catalogve list 
of rare typewriter bargains. Don't 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 





The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 











School 


Advertising and 
Printing 





Sample Prices 


1000 84x11 Bond Letter Heads $1.75 
1000 XXX Envelopes $1.75 


All work guaranteed to give 


satisfaction 


Send your matter for estimate and samples 
of stock. We make a specialty of school 
printing and can save you money on any 
job of printing, large or small. 








W. E. Warr, School Printer 


Metropolis, Illinois 








Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 

If they know how to get it—and keep it. 

Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 

OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 
showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 
day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 

Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollar toyou? 
q Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 

There really isn't any supposing about 

it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Free to Gregg Writers 

If they will send $1.00 for THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 12 months, a GOOD ENGLISH FORM BOOK 
IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. A cloth-bound 
book, price 75 cents, that teaches a natural, easy, 
effective style, free from that stereotyped commer- 
cial jargon which the best business men are trying 
toavoid. The only way to get a better position and 
salary isto improve. Keep THE STENOGRAPHER 
and this Dictation Book at your elbow and in six 
months you will be worth twice what you are now, 
and you will get it, too. 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a three months’ 
trial subscription. Sample copy free 


“THE STENOGRAPHER" 
1413 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1906 


Chicago's Second Annual 
National Business Show 


Including all Modern Busi- 


ness Appliances and Systems 





THE 
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Will be held at 


THE COLISEUM 


March 17th to 24th, inclusive 
Management Cochrane & Payne 









Over 100 of the leading companies have already engaged space, proving 


that the Chicago show will be a substantial success. Reserve your space 











now and show your goods to over 200,000 business men from all parts of 
the world. 

Don't let this great opportunity to show your goods go by. 

An opportunity sometimes presents itself but once in a lifetime. THIS 
IS THE ONCE. DON'T MISS IT. Get in and double your business. 

Don't sit back and say, a Til wait and see. Now is the time for you 
to act. 

The show wouldn't be in existence today if it didn't pay the exhibitors. 
Old and new companies are coming in every day. What better proof do 
you want? 


Your competitors are gaining a lap on you every day you wait to think 


it over. WAKE UP and write today for a marked diagram. 


National Business Show Company 


1734-1735 Park Row Bldg., New York City 
Chicago Office: 421 Monadnock Bldg. 
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; No Stenographer Can Afford 
The Stenographer s Dream 














a => Tobe 
realized in SUMMIT car- | Without 
bon papers, the purest This 
and cleanest ever made COPY 

HOLDER 
Every stenographer is adopting 
them. Let us interest YOU. 
We'll see you have no cause to Pes 
regret it. Prices are reasonable 
and the papers different from $ [ 25 








anything ever on the market. 

MENTION THIS MAGAZINE Money 
Refunded 
if not 


Satisfactory 








Made and Sold only by 











ns aap Wa dalaieaaencaadaay 20a | 
Union Ribbon and Carbon Co. 

INCORPORATED The most essential feature about it— IT 1S SO SIMPLE TO 
OPERATE. You merely press the compressor clamp and 
° ° ° ° the holder will hold your notebook in an erect position. 
Li ppincott Buildi ng TAKES LOOSE PAPERS, DEPOSITIONS, WILLS, AB- 
. . STRACTS, or anything you wish to rewrite or copy. 
Philadelphia, =. Ss. A. It is made of quartered sawed oak and nicke! plated steel. 


Every part is reinforced against any strain or breakage. 





Factory Established in 1887 Oo. R. BROWN CO. 
81 Baldwin Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents for a sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 





The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 





The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bldg. 











ie Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
* the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TuURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 aYear. Send 10c for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 
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THIS CUT IS ACTUAL SIZE OF PEN 


Gregg Pen 


It is generally conceded 
that the pen is the better 
instrument for short- 
hand writing. 


Through the numerous 
inquiries received from 
students, stenographers 
and teachers, we became 
convinced that there was 
a great demand for a 
really good fountain pen 
at a moderate price. 


We have been investi- 
gating, experimenting 
and figuring with a view 
to securing such a pen— 
and we have at last suc- 
ceeded. 


THE GREGG PEN, in 
our judgment, will give 
as much satisfaction as 
any of the largely adver- 
tised pens sold at $2.50 
and $3.00. 


If the pen is not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser, we 
willreplace it or promptly 
refund the money. 


This is merely an an- 
nouncement—we do not 
intend to conduct an ex- 
tensive campaign on be- 
half of the GREGG PEN, 
as the margin of profit at 
the low price we have 
named would not justify 
it. But we do believe the 
pen will havea very large 
sale through the recom- 
mendation of those who 
use it. If you purchase 
the pen and find it satis- 
factory, we ask that you 
bring it to the attention 
of your friends. 


Each pen is sent in a neat 
box with filler and direc- 
tions. 


PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID 


Gregg Publishing Co. 
Chicago 





When writing to advertisers 


please mention The Gregg Writer 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 


the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 





Why ?— Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard ¥ 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








Practical Pointers for Shorthand 
Students .. By Frank Rutherford 


RACTICAL 
INTERS 
Pee, HOUSANDS of stenographers fail each year through lack 
TUDENTS of a thorough acquaintance with the details of their work. 
Every earnest, ambitious student or stenographer should 
have a copy of Frank Rutherford’s *‘ PRACTICAL POINTERS 
FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS.”’ 


The book is divided into four parts 


1. Tue Stupy oF SHORTHAND. Full of helpful sugges- 
tions for both students and advanced writers. 


2. Asout TYPEWRITING. Deals with every phase of type- 
writing, and explains the uses of all the recent devices, such 
as the Annular Scale, the use of the typewriter in connection 
with Card Systems; explains all about manifolding, mimeo- 
graphing, etc. 

38. THE STENOGRAPHER IN THE OFFICE. Suggestions about applying fora position ; how to deal 
with technical words, names and addresses, etc. Special suggestions for stenographers engaged 
in the following lines: Law, Insurance, Railroad and Steamship offices, Public Stenographers. 

4. AsBoutT REPORTING. How to become a Reporter; Getting up Speed; Reporting Sermons, 
Lectures, Political Meetings, Deliberative Bodies, Court Work, etc. 

The Western Penman says: “Many a young stenographer, and old one, too, might be 
drawing a much nicer salary check from reading and heeding Mr. Rutherford’s sugges- 
tions. It is an excellent little book for students of any system and a good paying invest- 
ment for any young person preparing for stenographic work in any capacity.” 


131 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price 50 cents 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY : : CHICAGO 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 
by a School of Penmanship 


A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 
One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 
John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
' since then. 
Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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